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BOOK   framed and circulated to the Cabinet a minute so trenchant
v     r'    ^ and convincing that he carried his policy at a stroke.
1884-85.
CHAMBERLAIN, THE CABINET AND SOUTH AFRICA
I have come, most reluctantly, to the conclusion that the limits of
patience and forbearance have been reached in this matter, and that the
time has come when more decisive steps must be taken. . . .
It appears to me that whatever may be the excuses now made by the
authorities of the South African Republic, there is really no doubt that
they have connived at a flagrant and deliberate breach of the Conven-
tion of 1884. It must be borne in mind that this breach follows on a
similar disregard of the previous Convention of Pretoria; and I can con-
ceive of no position more humiliating than that of the British Govern-
ment continually making new treaties as, one after the other, the old
ones are violated. ... In defending the London Convention the Govern-
ment definitely undertook the obligation of protecting Montsioa and
Mankoroane from further interference. . . . We also fully discussed the
question of the trade route [to the north from the Cape to Central Africa]
and peremptorily declined to surrender its control to the Boers. ... It
seems to me on the whole that we cannot escape the responsibility of
enforcing the Convention as against these marauders. We may take the
South African Republic at its word and assume that they are not com-
mitted either to the acts of the invaders or to the Provisional Protectorate
which they have most unwarrantably assumed. ... I should be inclined,
therefore, to authorise Sir Hercules Robinson to inform the Government
of the Cape Colony that Her Majesty's Government are prepared, if they
are assured of the hearty co-operation of the Colony, to maintain the
trade route to the interior, and the rights of the Government and of the
native tribes under the Convention of London. I think that the force
now in South Africa ought to be immediately strengthened. . . . (J. C.,
1/10/84.)
That settled it and led to drastic measures. He was prevented
from attending the next Cabinet. But amongst his papers are
minutes in his support by important colleagues.
I was not present when it (the minute) was discussed, but Dilke in-
formed me that although Harcourt strongly dissented from my views the